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individual ; but rights cannot be assigned to it. Its function in 
respect to the individual is to assist, not to constrain, the develop- 
ment of his personality. This is where the author's view is held to 
differ from that of the socialists. From that of the orthodox econo- 
mists it differs in not accepting competition among individuals as 
the primary or exclusive agency in their development, or limiting 
state action to the palliation of the evils incidental thereto. 

It is not likely that M. Michel's solution will end the long contro- 
versy over the problem of individual versus state ; but there is no 
room to doubt that his work is a most valuable and suggestive con- 
tribution not only to the history of doctrine in France, but to the 
understanding of a far-reaching problem that is prominent in every 
civilized land. Wm a Dunning . 

La Enseiianza de la Historia. By Rafael Altamira, Sec- 
retario del Museo Pedagogico Nacional. Madrid, Victoriano 
Suarez, 1895. — xii, 475 pp. 

The author of this excellent and very useful work is already 
known to the scientific world by his history of communal property, 
which J. H. Round said should " be secured by every student of this 
fascinating subject." Altamira is one of that group of men whose 
object is to rouse Spain out of its scientific lethargy. In 1891 he 
put forth a work on the teaching of history ; but as it circulated 
only privately, most students were restricted to Mr. Armstrong's ac- 
count 1 of it for a knowledge of the author's views. Owing to the 
cordial reception of this work, Altamira determined to offer it to the 
world at large ; and, while doing so, he revised and enlarged it, thus 
virtually producing a new book. 

Though the purpose of the book is purely pedagogic, it is con- 
ceived on so broad a plan that, apart from its pedagogic doctrines, 
it has many other valuable features. The object of Altamira is to 
review the methods of teaching history that are in vogue in the 
various civilized countries, and then to see if these methods are in 
conformity with the best ideals, as elaborately worked out by him. 
Thus the work opens with a descriptive account of the methods em- 
ployed in France, in Germany, in England and in the United States. 
Only a few words are devoted to Belgium, Holland and Italy. 
About Russian and Austrian methods we learn nothing, while Spanish 
problems are reserved for careful treatment in the final chapter. 

1 English Historical Review, VII, 808, 809. 
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Only in the case of France, and naturally also of Spain, is this part 
of the work the result of personal observation : for other countries 
the adequate published accounts are relied upon. The account of 
the methods employed in the higher institutions of France is very 
complete and very instructive. The account of German conditions 
is also satisfactory ; and the author makes a very pregnant criticism 
when he says that, although the German seminaria are admirable 
institutions, far too much stress is placed upon the technical side, 
upon the means of getting the facts, and too little upon the develop- 
ment of an historical sense in the students. It is worth while for our 
educators to ponder over this criticism ; for in America German 
pedagogic principles are dominant. Altamira does not devote much 
space to English institutions ; for his object is to study the best 
means of producing historians, while the main object of the English 
universities is to produce cultured gentlemen, not scholars. The 
account of the teaching of history in the United States is based on a 
full knowledge of the inadequate literature of the subject : Hinsdale's 
work was, however, unknown to Altamira until the latter's book was 
in print. This account, naturally containing nothing that is new to 
an American, is very flattering, and perhaps too much so. 

After this descriptive part, the author devotes a chapter to the 
scope of history, showing that in ancient and mediaeval times history 
was predominantly political, of the " drum-and-trumpet " type, and 
that gradually its scope has broadened. This account is very 
valuable ; for it contains much interesting and largely inaccessible 
information about Spanish writers of the eighteenth century — Sar- 
miento, Jovellanos, Forner and Masdeu — and likewise fills up 
some gaps in Flint's book, especially as regards Volney and Mably. 
Altamira's own conception of the proper scope of history is exceed- 
ingly broad. History should, he believes, describe the organic de- 
velopment of society in all its aspects. It should treat of the private, 
social, economic, political, literary, scientific, legal, moral and religious 
life of all peoples, giving no undue importance to any one factor. He 
favors what is generally called the history of civilization, but objects 
to the present use of this term, which wrongly excludes from considera- 
tion the history of barbarous peoples and the political life of nations 
in the narrow sense, as well as their intercourse with one another. 
According to Altamira's view history and sociology would stand in 
the same complementary relation in which Seeley thought history 
and political science should stand. 1 

1 Introduction to Political Science, p. 4 
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Altamira apparently knows nothing of modern political science, 
and especially of the modern conception of the state. He continu- 
ally confuses state and government. It is in harmony with this 
ignorance that he does not discuss constitutional history at all, and 
entirely ignores Gneist's masterly outline of the scope of constitu- 
tional history. 1 

After defining the scope of history, to use an expression that 
in his case constitutes an apparent paradox, Altamira discusses 
some other characteristics of modern historiography : (i) the 
recognition of the influence of physical conditions, climate, soil, 
topography, etc. ; (2) the strong reaction against the " great-man 
theory " of history ; (3) the conception of the unity of history as the 
result of the evolutionary doctrine. The historical account of the 
views of men, from Plato on, as regards the influence of physical 
environment, is very valuable and interesting. It adds some useful 
information to that contained in Professor Ripley's recent article. 2 

The three following chapters are devoted respectively to a classifi- 
cation of historical material, a description of the best methods of 
using such material, and a classified list of the published original 
sources. Then the proper functions of the text-book are described, 
and the educational value of history is explained. The final chapter 
is devoted to a completely adverse criticism of the very meagre 
instruction in history given in Spain. 

An intense hostility to the use of text-books in the class and a 
strong belief in the educational advantages derived from a study of 
the original sources sum up Altamira's pedagogic principles. The 
use of text-books and even of lectures in a narrative form, he con- 
tends, makes the study of history purely a matter of memory, and 
fails to arouse the critical faculties of the pupil. In all grades, as 
far as possible, original sources should be used ; museums, ancient 
edifices, historic scenes should be visited under the guidance of the 
teacher ; contemporary narratives should be critically studied. But 
while the mechanical text-book should be abandoned, scientific mono- 
graphs and the works of great historians should be carefully read. 

This brief summary necessarily gives but a faint conception of 
Altamira's views. These general ideas he has developed in a most 
clear and cogent form. The work is extremely suggestive, and, if 
translated, would be very useful to American students, both as a 
guide and as a reference book. Altamira displays a fine critical 

1 History of the English Constitution, I, ix. 

2 Political Science Quarterly, X, 636, 655. 
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sense, great breadth of view and vast erudition, similar to that on 
which Lord Acton's reputation rests. Like Lord Acton's erudition, 
Altamira's makes the book hard reading by unnecessarily obscuring 
the author's own views. George Louis Beer. 

Columbia University. 

The Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected and Edited by 
Moncure Daniel Conway. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Vol. I (1774-1779), 1894, viii, 445 pp.; Vol. II (1779-1792), 

1894, 5 2 3 PP- ; Vo1 - In ( 1 79 I - l8 °4) > r895> xv > 436 PP- ; Vol. IV, 
1896, xxiii, 521 pp. 

The age in which Paine lived and wrote had need of his peculiar 
talents. No other pamphleteer of his time could so well gather the 
thoughts and sentiments common to a whole people and give to 
them such clear and forcible expression. His position and impor- 
tance in the history of our Revolution depend not upon his construc- 
tive ability, but rather upon his power of vigorous enunciation, of 
making a people think in clear terms what everybody already felt to be 
true. No pamphlet of the period was so widely circulated or exer- 
cised such a powerful influence as Common Sense: it found its way 
into almost every family throughout the colonies, and at once became 
part of the political creed of the patriots. Nor was its influence con- 
fined to America : Deane wrote from Paris only a few months after 
the publication of the pamphlet that it was having " a greater run, if 
possible, here than in America." Paine's enthusiastic devotion to 
the cause of liberty carried him headlong into the French Revolution. 
The Rights of Man, perhaps his ablest work, was received by the 
world as favorably and exercised as great an influence as even 
Common Sense. 

"It is not creditable," says Mr. Conway in his "Introduction," 
" that the world has had to wait so long for a complete edition of 
writings which excited the gratitude and admiration of the founders 
of republican liberty in America and Europe." To the general pub- 
lic, however, the mention of the name of Thomas Paine calls up even 
yet the religious iconoclast rather than the patriot philosopher ; and 
probably the tardiness of the world in recognizing his real position in 
our Revolution is due in no small degree to the odium heaped upon 
him because of his religious opinions and personal habits. Had he 
died twenty years earlier, the author of Common Sense might have 
taken his place in the estimation of his countrymen by the side of 



